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ABSTRACT 



The phenomenon of Eurocommunism, especially as practiced 
by the Communist parties of Italy, France, and Spain, is a 
direct threat to Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe and a 
serious challenge to the power, prestige, and legitimacy of 
the CPSU itself. This research represents an analysis of 
the validity of the Eurocommunist shift away from Moscow's 
influence, the impact of the "Eurocommunist model" upon the 
ruling Communist parties, and the responses the West may 
expect from the Soviet bloc in the future. Using not only 
Western sources, but also the pronouncements of the Communist 
parties in the USSR, East Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Romania, Yugoslavia, and others, this 
study reveals a wide variety of reaction from behind the 
"Iron Curtain." However, given the current political reali- 
ties, the West may most likely expect the eventual expulsion 
of the Eurocommunist parties from the international Communist 
movement and a simultaneous Soviet-led repression of dissent 
and "revisionism" within its sphere of influence, perhaps 
rendering a fatal blow to East/West detente. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



There have been only two European conferences of 
Communist parties. The first was held in Karlovy Vary, 
Czechoslovakia, in April 1967; the second was held in East 
Berlin in June 1976. By the time the Karlovy Vary conference 
convened, the unity of European communism was already frac- 
tured, owing to the ramifications of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict and the "revisionist" attitudes of several Communist 
parties in Western Europe. The conference itself was boy- 
cotted by the Albanian, Dutch, Icelandic, Norwegian, Yugoslav, 
and Romanian parties and the Swedish party chose to attend 
simply as observers. When the conference ended, however, 
all of those in attendance unanimously accepted a final 
document, largely drafted at the one preparatory meeting, 
which called for continued efforts to exploit detente and 
expressed the traditional unqualified acceptance of the CPSU 
as the unchallenged and unchallengable leader of the 
international Communist movement. 

Nine years later in East Berlin, the second European 
conference of Communist parties was called to order. 

Originally suggested by the West German, Hungarian, and 
Bulgarian Communist parties in late 1973, the conference was 
made possible only after years of preparatory meetings. 

When the conference actually took place in June 1976, 
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twenty-nine East and West European Communist parties attended; 
only the isolationist Icelanders and the intransigent Alban- 
ians absented themselves. The conference lasted two days 
and the final document, which took over a year and a half 
to work out, was not even signed. Whatever had remained of 
the "monolithic unity" of international Communism was formally 
buried at the East Berlin Conference. "Proletarian inter- 
nationalism" was not even mentioned in the final document 
nor was any special status accorded the CPSU or the USSR. 
Ritual references to Marxism-Leninism were deleted as was 
the traditional notion that Communism was the natural and 
only leader of all "progressive forces." The Berlin docu- 
ment stressed instead that each Communist party would adhere 
to the principles of equality and sovereign independence, 
non-interference in internal affairs and respect for the 
free choice of different roads in the struggle for social 
change and for socialism. Soviet prestige was badly damaged 
and the CPSU's leadership of the international Communist 
movement was not only challenged but was dismissed as an 
inoperative and obsolete concept. 

It is highly unlikely that any world or pan-European 
conference of Communist parties will take place in the 
foreseeable future. In his assessment of the Berlin Con- 
ference, reported in 1 1 Humanite ' on 2 July 1976, the French 
Communist Party leader, Georges Marchais, noted: "In our 

delegation's speech we submitted the idea that in the future 
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conferences like this will undoubtedly no longer meet the 
needs of the time," A similar statement by the Executive 
Committee of the British Communist Party, reported in 
Morning Star on 12 July 1976, commented: "Last month's 

conference in Berlin and the preparations for it, indicated 
that some methods utilized hitherto in the international 
Communist movement were no longer appropriate." 

The political force which has received the greatest 
share of credit (or blame, depending upon one's ideological 
perspective) for these developments is something known as 
"Eurocommunism," Over the last several years, this term 
has come to mean many things to many people and as a politi- 
cal concept it has suffered from misuse, abuse, and misrepre- 
sentation. Given the impact and importance of the Eurocommunist 
phenomenon, it is imperative that this issue be brought into 
clearer focus. Only through an objective and accurate under- 
standing of this concept and its impact upon the international 
scene can Western decision-makers design and implement 
rational, responsive, and realistic policies that serve 
their national interests and international responsibilities. 

The "Eurocommunist" issue is large and complex. Given 
the constraints of time and space, this study addresses 
only the following three issues : 

A. Who and what are the Eurocommunists and does their 
apparent political shift represent merely a tactical, short- 
term move or a more permanent, strategic doctrinal evolution? 
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B. What have been the demonstrable ramifications and 
impacts of the "Eurocommunists" upon the Communist party 
regimes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and how 
have these regimes chosen to respond to the Eurocommunist 
phenomenon? 

C. Give the ever-widening distance between the 
"Eurocommunists" and the regimes in the East, what are the 
most likely responses or sets of responses that Western 
policy-makers can anticipate from the Soviet bloc nations 
in the future? 

This research represents not only an attempt to inte- 
grate what has been written about Eurocommunism in Western 
journalistic and academic circles but also that which has 
found expression in the media, policy pronouncements, and 
political decisions within Eastern Europe and the USSR. 

The author is highly indebted to the staff at the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University and also to Dr. Jiri Valenta 
and Dr. David P. Burke, two outstanding scholars and professors 
at the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, California. 
Without their invaluable and selfless assistance, this 
research effort would have been a virtually impossible task. 

It is sincerely hoped that this study will stimulate 
further interest in this vital issue so that Western policy- 
makers will be able to base their decisions upon accurate, 
current, unbiased, comprehensive, and meaningful information. 
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II . 



EUROCOMMUNISM - WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 



Of the myriad of issues which have been piling up on 
the policy desks inside the walls of the Kremlin, Euro- 
communism is certainly one of the most critical for the 
Soviet leadership. Other important problems requiring the 
constant attention of the Soviet elite certainly exist, but 
few are as potentially destabilizing or explosive as the 
phenomenon of Eurocommunism. For example, Sino-Soviet 
relations have not improved, as had been hoped, since the 
death of Mao. But Sino-Soviet relatio n ’ ave seldom been 
good and the Chinese threat to Soviet power is currently 
minimal. The USSR is also faced with corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and waste in her social and economic systems, but 
such problems have beset the Soviet state since its founding 
in 1917, and the Soviet leadership has grown accustomed to 
dealing with them, although they are most reluctant to admit 
this fact in public fora. SALT negotiations and the ramifica- 
tions of detente continue to absorb th< attention of the Soviet 
elite, but these issues, too, have been around for years and 
will continue to be areas of vital concern for as lrng as 
the USSR and the USA face each other as superpower adversaries 
on the international scene. Even the much-publicized prob- 
lem of internal dissent within the USSR is merely a reoccuring 
problem that threat, initimidation , expulsion, and incarcer- 
ation have largely managed to control. Eurocommunism, 
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however, is a relatively new political force and a poten- 
tially damaging challenge to the Soviet leadership and the 
CPSU. It is also apparent, judging from the range of the 
reactions that have come from the Kremlin within recent 
months, that the Soviet leadership is not only concerned 
about Eurocommunism, but has also been unwilling or unable 
to develop a clear and consistent policy with which to deal 
effectively with this new political phenomenon. 

What is this thing called "Eurocommunism" that is causing 
such a sensation in the journalistic, academic, and govern- 
mental circles of the world? What is meant by the term and 
to whom does it , or should it, apply? The word itself 
implies that one should look to Europe for the answers to 
these and other related questions, yet much contemporary 
literature on the subject suggests that to limit one's atten- 
tion to simply the European continent is to miss a great deal 
of what the term embraces in its entirety. The point is 
merely this; to date, no one has been able to crystallize 
a definition of Eurocommunism that both defines the word in 
specific, meaningful terms and that also satisfies the 
journalistic, academic and political whims of those who 
wish to write and speak about it. Because of this world- 
wide semantic failure, the term "Eurocommunism" has come to 
mean many different things to many different people; it 
has been abused, misused, misinterpreted, and unfortunately, 
almost destroyed as a viable political concept. Before one 
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can begin to assess the "Eurocommunist" impact upon such 
things as Western democracy, NATO, Eastern Europe, or the 
Soviet leadership of an international Communist movement, 
one must know what "Eurocommunism" is, and what it is not.' 

To do this, to retrieve "Eurocommunism" from the never-never 
land of nebulous concepts to which it has been gradually, 
yet effectively, condemned, it is imperative that one turn 
one's attention to the area of and actors in that part of 
the world which spawned the original concept — the land mass 
of Western Europe and the Communist parties that are to be 
found there. 

It should come as a surprise to no one that there are 
active Communist parties in every Western European nation. 

All of these parties have been operating in their respec- 
tive nations since the early 1930 's and, since the Spanish 
government lifted the 38-year-old ban on the Spanish Communist 
Party (PCE) on 10 April 1977, all of these parties are legal. 
The following chart, assembled from data presented in 
Staar's 1976 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
should give the reader a general idea of the relative size, 
strength, and electoral impact of each of these Communist 
parties . 1 



1 Richard Staar, 1976 Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs (Hoover Institute : Stanford , 197 6 ) , pp. xxvi-xxvii , 
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COUNTRY PARTY MEMBERSHIP PERCENT OF VOTE 

(Size/Percent of Population) (Percent/Year) 



AUSTRIA 


25,000 


— 


.3% 


1.2% 




1975 


BELGIUM 


10,000 


- 


.1% 


3.2% 


- 


1974 


DENMARK 


8,000 


- 


.15% 


4.2% 


- 


1975 


FINLAND 


48,000 


- 


1.0% 


19.0% 


- 


.975 


FRANCE 


500,000 


- 


.9% 


21.0% 


- 


1973 


GREAT BRITAIN 


29,000 


- 


.5% 


0.5% 


- 


1974 


GREECE 


27,500 


- 


.2% 


3.6% 


- 


1974 


ICELAND 


2,500 


- 


1.0% 


18.0% 


- 


1974 


IRELAND 


300 


- 


.08% 


0.0% 


- 


1973 


LUXEMBOURG 


500 


- 


.1% 


10.4% 




1974 


NETHERLANDS 


10,000 


- 


.07% 


4.5% 




1972 


NORWAY 


2,500 


- 


. 06% 


1.0% 




1973 


PORTUGAL 


50,000 




. 6% 


12.0% 




1975 


SWEDEN 


17,000 


- 


.2% 


5.3% 


- 


1973 


SWITZERLAND 


6,000 


- 


.01% 


2.5% 


- 


1975 


WEST BERLIN 


8,000 


- 


.3% 


1.9% 


- 


1975 


WEST GERMANY 


40,000 


- 


.06% 


0.3% 


- 


1972 


ITALY 


1,700,000 


- 


3.0% 


27.0% 


- 


1972 


SPAIN 2 


100,000 


_ 


.3% 









2 

This figure represents estimated membership only, based 
upon data presented in a report in Christian Science Monitor , 
li April 1977, p. 26. 
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The graphic below, published in early 1976 in The 



Economist , also illustrates the relative electoral positions 
of the various Western European Communist parties and, in 
addition, provides an indication of how many parliamentary 
seats are currently held by these Communist parties. 3 



How far left is Europe? 



Western communist parties'str ength in national elections 



ICE LAND *|1974) 




EELfo] 






Communist voles as % of total votes cast at last election 

20%andover 10-20% ^^5-10% | ~] D-5% 

*1he commumsl party campaigned pari of a wider group 



ES Seats won by communists 
foool Total number of seats in each parliament 



Several interesting points can be made through an analysis 
of these data. First, although the majority of these parties 
have grown somewhat since 1975, it is apparent that these 
Communist parties carry an electoral clout far in excess of 
their respective membership figures. Throughout Western 



3 

The Economist , 3 January 1976, pp. 32-33. 
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Europe in recent elections, the 2j million communist party 
members have managed to attract over 25 million votes, a 
10 to 1 ratio. Additionally, it is fascinating to discover 
that the current world-wide debate concerning Western Euro- 
pean communism has been generated by the activities of a 
political force representing only 0.7% of the entire Western 
European population in membership and only around 7% of 
the entire Western European electorate in popular votes. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, over 92% of the 
communist party members in Western Europe are to be found in 
only three countries: Italy — 68%, France — 20%, and Spain — 

4%. Communist party membership in the remainder of the 
Western European countries totals less than 800,000 — a 
mere 0.1% of this particular population group. 

Much political power is currently held by the Italian 
(PCI) and French (PCF) Communist parties and, since its 
recent legalization, many observers predict a strong elec- 
toral showing by the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) as well. 
The PCI is considered to be only a matter of years away 
from assuming a parliamentary majority on the national level 
and the PCF, in concert with the French Socialists, appears 
to be headed for a parliamentary majority in the national 
elections of 1978. 

Assuming the "Euro" in Eurocommunism is not a misnomer, 
an assumption this author would hold to be valid, what set 
of political principles or ideological concepts does this 
term denote? Indeed, does "Eurocommunism" exist as an 
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independent political movement and, if so, how should it 
be defined? 

Many experts, especially in the Western nations, claim 

Eurocommunism to be a new ideology and a new political 

movement of world-wide relevance and impact; as a new 

communism which maintains some of its original aims while 

accepting the basic tents of pluralistic democracy and the 

parliamentary system as essential in strategic and not just 
, 4 

in tactical terms. Other observers hold Eurocommunism to 
be simply a term for describing some of the policies put 
forward, on some occasions, by some communist parties in 
Western Europe, Japan, and other areas of the world. ^ Still 
others would assert that Eurocommunism is but a political 
charade that speaks of democracy and pluralism only in the 
future tense, insofar as it concerns a hypothetical advance 
to power on the part of its proponents. Behind this liberal 
mask, the old undemocratic, unwaveringly pro-Soviet face 
still remains. ^ 

East of the "Iron Curtain" Eurocommunism has been 
assessed and defined in a totally different manner. First 



4 

Arrigo Levi, "Eurocommunism: A Foot in the Door or 

a Seat at the Table," Saturday Review (11 December 1976) , 
p. 15 . 

5 Ibid. 

g 

Michael Leeden, "Eurocommunism Exposed," The New 
Republic (26 March 1977), p. 14. 
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Secretary Todor Zhivkov of the Bulgarian Communist Party 

has called Eurocommunism simply a "new kind of anti-commun- 
7 

ism" and the Bulgarian party organ, Rabotnichesko delo , has 
demanded that Eurocommunism be "unmasked as anti-Marxist" 

8 

since its purpose is to "deny real socialism in the USSR. " 

The Hungarian press has portrayed Eurocommunism as "a product 
of bourgeois propaganda which is no socialist alternative" 
and as such is simply "fiction." Finally, in December 
1976, Vadim Zagladin, a prominent Soviet Central Committee 
member, described Eurocommunism as a term "invented by the 
Americans, particularly Zbigniew Brezezinski , " and stated 
that it was aimed at "breaking the unitary front of the 

10 

international communist movement with an anti-Soviet aim." 

Within the Eurocommunist movement itself there are 
varying definitions of the term. For example, Jean Kanapa 
of the PCF's Politburo considers the term imprecise and at 
times too suggestive. Yet, Kanapa uses the term because it 



7 Belcfrade NIN , No. 1355, 26 December 1976, as reported by 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) , Daily 
Report, Eastern Europe (12 January 1977), p. 1-12. 

8 Ibid. 

9 

Tarsadalmi Szemle , February 1977, as reported by FBIS, 
Daily Report, Eastern Europe (25 February 1977), p. F-4. 

NOTE : Due to time constraints, and in the interests of 

brevity and clarity, subsequent footnotes citing the daily 
reports of the Foreign Broadcast Information Service will 
contain simply the following annotation — (FBIS) . This 
should allow the reader to discern that a FBIS translation 
was used and not the original document or publication. 

~^L' Espresso, 26 December 1976, (FBIS). 
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is a convenient shorthand for "several communist parties in 
industrialized nations which, though in different situations, 
have had the feeling of being confronted with fundamentally 
common problems, so that they have come up with similar 
answers, thereby outlining a socialist perspective which 
is strongly marked by a common concern for democracy. 

As should be obvious from the foregoing, there is little 
consensus regarding the meaning of this term. While many 
of the above definitions, and others, could probably be 
supported adequately by data, the truth lies somewhere in- 
between. A thorough examination of the available evidence 
has led this author to believe that the following definition 
of Eurocommunism is a fair, accurate, and objective one that 
could be readily accepted by virtually all seriously interested 
students of the Eurocommunist phenomenon. 

First, the term "Eurocommunism" itself was coined, not 
by any particular communist party, but rather by the Western 
media in an attempt to conceptualize the emergence of a more 
moderate, democratic, and less revolutionary tendency in 
world communism. Specifically, the term refers to the out- 
look of the Italian Communist Party as it developed under 
the tutelage of its leaders, Gramsci, Togliatti, and Belinguer; 
but it also encompasses the outlook of other Western European 



Jan F. Triska, "Diversity in Unity: Eurocommunism and 

the Soviet Union," Paper presented at the Conference on 
Soviet- American Relations in the 1970's at the Kennan 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, Washington, D.C. 
(23-25 February 1977) , p. 6n. 
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parties — primarily those of France and Spain — which have 

recently adopted several features of the PCI's ideological 

12 

and political approach. The PCI is, without a doubt, the 
consensus leader of this "movement," and the PCE is certainly 
the most anti-Soviet of the three. Other communist parties 
have, at various times and on particular issues, made signi- 
ficant contributions to the "spirit" of Eurocommunism yet 
the main thrust of this new political approach remains clearly 
in the hands of the PCI, PCF, and the PCE. Some of the other 
contributors have been the communist parties of Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Iceland, Holland, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, and even Japan and Australia; a situation 
which might suggest that Eurocommunism is actually a world- 
wide trend in the international communist movement which 
finds its greatest expression in the developed non-communist 
nations. As will be covered in more detail later, there is 
also evidence to suggest that the communist parties of 
Romania, and Yugoslavia, plus certain segments of the ruling 
elites in other Eastern European countries, also are sympa- 
thetic to and at times supportive of the Eurocommunist's 
political initiatives. Despite its growing international 
significance and global appeal — factors which have blurred 
the term's definition — Eurocommunism remains primarily a 



12 ... 
Charles Gati, "The Europeanization of Communism, 

Foreign Affairs , Vol. 55, No. 3 (April 1977), p. 541. 
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Western European phenomenon focusing specifically upon the 
party platforms and political activities of the communist 
parties of Italy, France, and Spain, although not applicable 
to the still pro-Soviet parties such as the Portuguese and 
Luxenbourg CP's. These three parties are the largest, the 
most vocal, and the most politically successful communist 
parties on the Western European land mass and it is in this 
area where the first dramatic impacts of Eurocommunism will 
be felt. 

There appear to be at least three basic, interrelated 
propositions which underpin the Eurocommunist ideological 
platform and which set Eurocommunism apart as an independent, 
viable, and unique political concept. Charles Gati ' s dis- 
cussion of these ideological positions is probably the best 
to date. First, the Eurocommunists persistently demand that 
each party be free to apply the teachings of Marxism-Leninism 
according to national needs and circumstances. This, of 
course, is tantamount to rejecting the universal validity 
of the Soviet "model" and experience and to denying any 
leading role of the CPSU in the international communist 
movement. Second, the Eurocomraunists disavow any desire to 
obtain a monopoly of power, thus rejecting the concept of 
the "dictatorship of the proletariat." They claim, instead, 
their committment to Western democratic and parliamentary 
traditions, pluralism, human and civil rights, and the 
various "freedoms" currently enjoyed within the Western 
political systems. Third, the Eurocommunists maintain an 
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interest in and an insistence upon the creation of a broadly 

based coalition of political forces to seek the resolution 

of pressing economic and social problems, proposing the 

cooperation of diverse political elements all sharing a 

common program aimed at the reduction and eventual elimination 

13 

of the power of monopoly capital. 

Although there is much evidence to suggest that Euro- 
communism is much more than a momentary aberration in the 
communist drive for world domination, the jury is still out 
on the notion that these communist parties have permanently 
and irrevocably internalized the values and rules of the 
Western democracies. Certainties in human events are scarce, 
but the continued evolution and development of Eurocommunism 
may well result in the creation of a new, independent, and 
eclectic communist movement that could be integrated, as an 
equal and responsible member, into the democratic political 
systems of the West without undo fear or suspicion. Should 
this development occur, then misgivings and apprehensions in 
the West will surely dissipate and those in the East, espe- 
cially in Moscow, will only grow more severe. A thoughtful 
and analytical assessment of the recent past regarding the 
growth of the Eurocommunist phenomenon will serve to highlight 
the direction in which the current trend is going. 



13 Ibid. , pp. 541-542. 
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III. EUROCOMMUNIST DEVELOPMENT - SCHISM OR CHARADE? 



A. THE BEGINNINGS 

By 1914 socialism was a strong force in the political 
life of Europe. There was, however, no unified socialist 
movement, despite the existence of a Second Socialist Inter- 
national since 1889. The socialist stream was made up of 
several major and minor currents: Marxism, appealing to 

middle-class intellectuals and self-educated workers; Syn- 
dicalism and Anarchosyndicalism based upon the doctrines of 
Proudhon, Bakunin, and later of Sorel; agrarian socialism; 
German economic socialism; Christian socialism; labor-oriented 
socialism; and the British Fabians (a highly respected although 
relatively small group) , along with some continental revision- 
ists, who were convinced of the superiority of democracy 

14 

over other political systems. 

This far from homogeneous bloc was concerned with at 
least three major practical problems: structure of the 

socialist organizations (and therefore of the future social- 
ist societies) ; methods to be used for the conquest of power; 
and relations with non-socialists, particularly with the 
progressive liberals. On the first issue, there was con- 
flict between the advocates of a democratic structure and 



14 

Massimo Salvadori , The Rise of Modern Communism 
(Dryden Press: Hinsdale, 1975), pp. 9-10. 
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advocates of a disciplined, authoritarian structure. On 
the second issue there was bitter debate between the pro- 
ponents of revolution and those willing to use the means 
available within liberal democratic regimes (parliamentar- 
ianism, freedom of the press, and freedom of association). 

On the third issue there was conflict between the advocates 
and opponents of collaboration. The socialist right wing 
"urged collaboration with the other parties of the left" and 
insisted that "the workers could improve their lot within 
the framework of the existing societies.""^ In the extreme 
left wing, leaders such as Rosa Luxemburg and V. Lenin opposed 
collaboration in any form and were convinced that "the 
upheaval of the proletariat . . . would organize a collec- 

1 6 

tivist society instead of the existing individualistic one." 
Where democracy was concerned, the right wing was as demo- 
cratic as nonsocialist democrats and the left wing rejected 

17 

it completely, even if limited to socialists only. 

World War I dramatically deepened the cleavages in the 
socialist movement and, in fact, split it into three separate 
factions: the social patriots, the pacifists, and the revo- 

lutionaries. The latter faction was the smallest and its 
most prominent spokesmen were Lenin and his Bolsheviks. 
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They broke from the rest of the socialist movement not 

simply because of a conflict in program, but more accurately 

because of a conflict in temperment: the humane tolerance 

of the social patriots and pacifists versus the violent 

intolerance of the leftist revolutionaries. World War I 

helped to crystallize the difference between democratic 

socialism acting within the European liberal tradition and 

authoritarian socialism, later communism, rejecting the 

18 

ideas, spirit, and institutions of democracy. 

There is some evidence to suggest that the "taproot" 
of the current Eurocommunist phenomenon may be found lodged 
somewhere within the Second Socialist International, espe- 
cially within it right and central wings. Even if this 
assertion is valid, the fact remains that all the communist 
parties formed after the successful Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 lined up willingly and quickly behind the CPSU and 
actively sought and readily accepted the leadership of Lenin, 
and later Stalin. By 1924 every communist party supported 
Stalin's assertion that communism's main enemy now was "the 
parties of the Second International . . . The mortal sin of 
the Second International was that it overestimated the 

importance of the parliamentary forms of struggle, that it 

19 

considered them virtually the only form. " 
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With the triumph of the Stalinist faction in the late 
1920 's, international communism in reality became the pro- 
jection of Soviet communism. All communist parties took 
orders from Moscow and those that defied Moscow's orders 

risked being disbanded, as the Polish communist party was 
20 

in 1938. Soviet leadership of the communist movement was 
unquestioned and through such organizations as the Comintern, 
and later the Cominform, the CPSU was largely successful in 
controlling and directing the activities of virtually every 
communist party. 

In the West, liberals and conservatives alike expressed 
their abhorrence of the direction the communist movement 
had taken after the Revolution of 1917. Communist advocacy 
of violence, terror and armed revolution created a deep- 
seated fear of communism in the West and, although numerous 
communist parties were established in the Western nations, 
their influence was minimal and their programs and methods 
were strongly and continually opposed. Undaunted, however, 
these parties consistently espoused the beliefs of Lenin 
and Stalin and also looked to the Soviet Union for guidance, 
direction, training, and financial and political support. 

By the late 1930 's, the Western nations had come to so fear 
the Soviet-inspired communist ideology that several of the 
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soon-to-be Allies seriously considered joining forces with 

Nazi Germany in order to crush, for all time, the communist 

21 

threat to Western democracy. But the Russo-German non- 
aggression pact of 1939 and Hitler's subsequent invasion 
of Poland launched Europe into a massive war which, two 
years later, found the liberal Western democracies fighting 
hand-in-hand with their communist allies in order to thwart 
the designs of Germany's Thousand Year Reich. In 1943, 

Stalin dissolved the Comintern and at the same time, Euro- 
pean communists began to win a new respectability because 
of their work in the struggle against the Facist enemy. 

B. THE POST-WAR METAMORPHOSIS 

Immediately after the war, the communists joined several 
Western European governments, enjoying their greatest 
successes in Italy and France. In the first post-war French 
elections, the PCF obtained the support of more than one- 
fourth of the voters and participated actively in coalition 
governments for nearly three years after the liberation of 
the country. In Italy communist ministers sat in coalition 
governments from April 1944 to May 1947. Receiving one-fifth 
of the total vote in the general elections of 1946, the PCI 
and her fellow-travelers grew rapidly into the second-largest 
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group in the Italian parliament by 1948. Similar, although 

smaller communist party gains were to be seen in Scandanavia* 

22 

Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

These early successes, however, were to be short-lived. 

In 1947, Stalin set up the Cominform as a successor to the 
Comintern in hopes of stepping up the communist struggle 
against America and its allies in Europe. Moscow ordered 
the Western communist parties into the streets to strike 
and demonstrate, but when their efforts failed to stop the 
consolidation of capitalist Europe, the communist parties 
found themselves out in the cold. Their credibility was 
further shaken by economic failures in Eastern Europe just 
when Western capitalism, newly revitalized, was scoring its 
most notable successes. An even more crippling blow was 
dealt to the Western communist parties by the rapid and 
complete establishment of Soviet hegemony over and the for- 
mation of communist dictatorships in Eastern Europe. As the 
Cold War gained momentum, communist influence in the West 
declined rapidly and several communist parties were actually 
declared illegal and forced to operate underground or in 
exile. With so many millstones around their necks. Western 
European communists appeared condemned to remain out of power 
forever . 
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But as Cold War developed into "peaceful coexistence," 
the Western attitudes toward communism began to change, as 
did many of the Western communist parties themselves. Although 
still ardently opposed to communist ideology and dogma, the 
West now felt constrained to accept their native communist 
parties in the belief that they posed no real threat to 
their respective nations or systems of government and, due 
to the strength of the Western political and economic sys- 
tems, the communist parties would simply remain an inconve- 
nience on the left fringe of Western political life. Events, 
however, were to take another course. 

Being accepted as part and parcel of the various national 
political scenes, numerous communist parties in the West 
began to slowly re-organize, adapt their methods to the 
prevalent pluralistic and democratic system, take part in 
local and national elections and to grow. This growth was 
especially evident during the late 1960 's and early 1970's, 
when parts of Western Europe began to be shaken by severe 
economic difficulties and political instability. The success 
of their efforts to date is seen most clearly in France and 
Italy. The Italian Communist Party wields enormous political 
power and may only be a matter of years away from assuming 
a parliamentary majority on the national level. In France, 
likewise, there exists an excellent possibility that the 
French Communist Party, in concert with the French Socialists, 
may indeed gain a parliamentary majority in 1978; an event 
made all the more likely by the March 1977 victory of the 
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Socialist-Communist "Union of the Left" in the nation-wide 

municipal elections in which this coalition received the 

23 

support of over 52% of the French electorate. In Spain, 
too, communist efforts have met with success. On 10 April 
1977, the Spanish government legalized the Spanish Communist 
Party for the first time since the end of the Spanish Civil 
War in 1939. 

In the cases of Italy and France, the West may be faced 
soon with the heretofore impossible reality that two of 
Europe's largest and most industrialized nations will be 
governed by communist regimes voted into positions of power 
through electoral processes. The electoral gains of the 
communist parties in Western Europe have truly shaken the 
old order. What was earlier regarded as an inconceivable 
event is now seen as a highly likely possibility and was, 
at first, met with both overt and covert admonitions and 
threats, especially toward the Italians. The long-standing 
Western distrust of communism, combined with the ramification 
of the events of 1974-75 in Portugal, caused distinct rumblings 
of economic, political, and military sanctions in some of 
the major capitals of the Western world. 

There is, however, a distinct dilemma facing these 
shocked Western governments. Not only are these communist 
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parties achieving remarkable electoral successes, but they 

are also espousing, and have been for several years, a 

political program vastly different from what had become, 

in the West, the accepted Communist Party line. These 

Eurocommunists, a name created by the Western media in an 

attempt to conceptualize the new political thrusts of the 

Western European communist parties, particularly the PCI, 

PCE, and the PCF, proclaim themselves to be truly democratic. 

According to their parties' spokesmen, Eurocommunism stands 

for freedom of choice; pluralism, human and civil rights; 

liberty, religious freedom, peaceful change; the non-ideologi- 

cal nature of the state; secret, direct, and proportional 

ballots; independent trade unions; freedom for scientific 

research and cultural and artistic endeavors; and open dialogue 

and cooperation with others, even those of a different politi- 

24 

cal and/or ideological persuasion. Supporting continued 
cooperation with the United States, the Common Market, and 
even NATO, these parties also challenge Soviet authority 
and control, proletarian internationalism, the Soviet social- 
ist model, any form of dictatorship including the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, international coercion, ideological 
orthodoxy and dogma, and the status quo. Instead, they 
argue for equality, independence, sovereignty, non-intervention. 
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national identity, peaceful change, and free consensus of 

25 

and for all communist parties. 

Although the temptation is great, one should not regard 
the Eurocommunists as a bloc. As one could easily demon- 
strate, there can and does exist within the framework of 
Eurocommunism significant differences of emphasis and apparent 
committment to the above beliefs. The point is, however, 
that these Eurocommunist parties represent themselves not 
only as unlike their Eastern European and Soviet counter- 
parts, but also, on many occasions, as diametrically opposed 
to them. Whether this is a strategic shift or a tactical 
charade is still an issue under heavy debate within govern- 
mental, journalistic, and academic circles. But it is this 
author's contention, supported by the research of Jan Triska, 
Neil Mclnnes, Kevin Devlin and other scholars, that these 
Eurocommunist parties have indeed changed and, as such, 
represent yet a third major schism in the communist movement. 

If the Western governments face a dilemma over the Euro- 
communists (which indeed they do) , it is of trifling import 
when compared to the dilemma the Eurocommunists present to 
the Soviet Union, the CPSU, and the entrenched leadership 
in Eastern Europe. In the West there is certainly concern, 
but in the East one cannot help but sense a feeling of 
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confusion, apprehension, frustration, and at times near- 
panic. It is as if the rise of Eurocommunism in Western 
Europe has raised the specter of doom within the Soviet 
orbit and that a "life or death" struggle has already begun 
in which the Kremlin can only foresee eventual defeat unless 
the Soviet Union is able to respond quickly and effectively 
to this new and ominous challenge. 

In order to understand and appreciate the profound 
changes that have occurred within the communist movement 
during the past quarter-century, and thus the basis for the 
growing Soviet concern, it is necessary to critically examine 
the evolutionary, political developments which created the 
Eurocommunist phenomenon of the present day. 
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IV. THE LOOSENING OF THE BONDS 



During the almost sixty years that have passed since 
the Revolution of 1917, two distinct qualities have char- 
acterized the international communist movement. The first 
has been the continual Soviet effort to subordinate the 
interests of the foreign communist parties to those of the 
CPSU; the second has been the equally strong desire of many 
of these foreign parties to resist such CPSU pressure and 

2 fi 

to set out upon their own independent "paths" to socialism. 

For the first thirty years of the movement, however, the 
CPSU had little difficulty in maintaining control of these 
"rebellious" foreign communist parties. 

Also during the first three decades of the communist 
movement, one witnessed numerous protestations of independence 
from Moscow and declarations of support for democratic prin- 
ciples by many foreign communist parties that were purely 
tactical moves designed to screen off the actual extent of 
CPSU control and the actual goals and programs of these par- 
ties. Thorez was boasting in 1936 that French communist 
policy was set in Paris, not in Moscow, at a time when his 
speeches were being written by a Comintern emissary — who 
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also had taken Thorez's wife as his mistress. in 1944, 

Jozsef Revai of the Hungarian Communist Party commented, 

"I declare that we do not regard the national collaboration 

of the several parties as a passing, political coalition, 

as a tactical chess move, but rather as a long-lasting 

2 8 

alliance. We will stand by our given word." As World 

War II came to an end, the German communists arrived back 

from twelve years of exile in Moscow with pamphlets lauding 

"national" communism, which had been printed by the CPSU. 

At the same time, the PCF was publicizing its differences 

with the Soviet Union over the future of the German Ruhr — 

again asserting its independence of Moscow while it was toeing 

29 

the Soviet line. Later in 1945, Georgi Dimitrov, the 
Bulgarian leader, proudly proclaimed to the world that "the 
assertion that the communists allegedly want to seize full 
power ... is a malicious legend and slander. It is not true 

30 

that the communists want to have a single party government." 
Finally, in 1946, Poland's Wladyslaw Gomulka stated that the 
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Polish road to socialism was "significant because it does 

not include the necessity of a violent, revolutionary, 

political upheaval ... [it has] eliminated the necessity 

31 

of a dictatorship of the proletariat." 

As Fred W. Neal correctly points out, the term "Euro- 
communism," as far as it signifies independence from the 

Soviet Union and a different socialist system, was more or 

32 

less invented by the Yugoslavs. In 1948 Yugoslavia 

became the first true dissenter from the international 

strategy of the CPSU when Stalin publicly expelled that 

country from the communist movement. For a long time, 

Yugoslavia was alone; not one communist party came to its 

defense, nor was there any criticism of or protest against 

Stalin's treatment of this small Balkan state. In fact, 

many communist parties denounced the "heresy" of Tito's 

33 

regime well into the 1950 's. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish Communist Party leader, Santiago 
Carrillo, moved to give the PCE an image independent of and 
even antithetical to the USSR. During the early 1950's 
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